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was known as New College to distinguish it from Oriel, the older
St Mary College in Oxford. The statutes of New College show
quite clearly Wykeham's reasons for his foundation. "Further,
cbmpassionating the general disease of the clerical army, which
through the want of clergy caused by pestilence, wars, and
other miseries of the world, we have seen grievously wounded, in
order that one may be able partly to relieve it, since in truth we
cannot wholly cure it, for this truly in our small way we willingly
spend our labours." A further reason was the growing strength
of the Lollard movement. Wykeham saw that educated clergy
were a necessity if the new doctrines were to be successfully
checked.
At the time that Wykeham was busy with the preparations for
the erection of New College, he was also making arrangements for
the second part of his project. In 1373 he entered into an agree-
ment with Richard of Herton to take charge for ten years in Win-
chester of "the poor scholars whom the said Lord Bishop maintains
and will continue to maintain at his own expense." A house in
the parish of St. John's, outside the East Gate, was purchased as
a dwelling-place for the "poor scholars." In the meantime, Wyke-
ham was maturing his plans for building a permanent home for
them. In 1378 he obtained a Bull from Urban VI for the founding
of "Saint Marie College of Winchester," and when the royal
licence was granted a site was chosen and, after some delay, build-
ing operations commenced in 1387. They were not completed until
28th March 1394, when, with much ceremony, the formal opening
of the college took place.1
Wykeham's College at Winchester represents the beginning of
a new era in the foundation of schools. As we have seen, collegiate
schools had existed long before his time, but Winchester was on
a larger and grander scale than the earlier colleges, and became
a model for subsequent foundations. From Winchester, his
scholars were to go to the sister foundation at Oxford to study
arts, philosophy, and theology. The Winchester statutes show a
marked development in clarity and comprehension over the statutes
of earlier schools. The innovation of Wykeham, however, has
been admirably described by Leach in his well-known history of the
college.
; * There seems to be some confusion in regard to the date of the formal
opening of Winchester. The problem is discussed by A* F, Leach (A History
of Winchester College, Chap, xi, MOur Opening Day").